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BERMUDA. 


Population, 13,000. Area, about 19 Square Miles. 


Only three days from New’Yerk, but seventy hours from Sandy 
Hook to Hamilton, chief town in Bermuda, there is combined, in this 
short sea voyage, all the exhilirating influences of a passage across the 
Atlantic. In the second day you cross the famous Gulf Stream, and 
may see porpoises, flying-fish and dolphins, and make acquaintance 
with the Gulf weed—floating fragments of the great ‘‘Saragasso Sea,”’ 
discovered by Columbus; within twenty hours you need no overcoat; 
snow and icicles have disappeared; December suddenly changes into 
May, and the mind revels in visions of mossy banks and trailing May- 
flowers, anemones and buttercups; anticipations are more than 
realized as you glide past the coral strands of Bermuda and drink in 
the breath of cedars and the perfumes of flowery slopes. 

After sighting the eastern end of the Bermudas, the steamer coasts 
the entire northern shore, describes a great circuit among clusters and 
groups of islets in the Great Sound, and finally arrives at Hamilton, the 
“whitest city,’’ Mark Twain declares, in the world. Though but twenty- 
three miles in length, the chain of islands known as the Bermudas will 
furnish a winter tourist with ample delights for the whole season. It 
seems as if Nature had here crowded all the attractions ofa coral island 
into the smallest compass possible. You have coral reefs of surpassing 
beauty, where you may watch the unfolding of sea-anemones and the 
flaunting forms of a host of sea-plants new to you; may behold 
tropical fishes, banded with bright colors of every hue, and collect, 
here and upon the ocean beaches, shells of elegant form and rare beauty. 
There are bays with silvery sand beaches, inlets with quiet creeks, and 
headlands covered with perfumed cedars; great, wave-worn Cliffs hol- 
lowed into caves and grottoes, the abodes of sea-birds; immense 
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caverns containing lakes of 
clear water, with roofs of 
glittering crystal; breezy 
hills from which the views 
spread around you, enchain 
the attention for hours; 
drowsy dells, so secluded 
and cedar-surrounded that 
the world of care and 
trouble would never reach 
you in a score of years; 
verdant valleys covered 
with a vegetation sugges- 
tive of the tropics, with 
waving groups of bananas 
and plantains ; picturesque 
pawpaw trees, pomegran- ee THE FAN PALM. 

atesand palmettos. The naturaliSs,wdll find food for a lifetime ; the bot- 
anist plants of absorbing interest; the pleasure seeker drives, boat- 
ing, bathing, shooting, fishing, and, in town, all the equipments of 
a good hotel; the invalid will certainly throw aside his cares and 
crutches and turn over a new leaf, upon every line of which will be 
inscribed— 


€ 


“TMPROVEMENT.” 

Hamilton, in the central island ofthe group, is the principal town, 
delightfully situated at the head of 4 miniature inland sea, dotted with 
verdant islets. It contains churches and public buildings of solid and 
pleasing architecture, comfortable dwellings and boarding-houses, and 
a spacious and elegant hotel. 


THE HAMILTON HOTEL. 


This substantial inducement to the traveler to visit Bermuda was 
built by the town corporation, and is now opened to the publie by Mr. 
Farnham, from Massachusetts. Like all the large structures of Ber- 
muda, it is built entirely of stone, with large, cool rooms, spacious 
halls, parlor, and dining rooms, and with all the modern conveniences 
and beautiful grounds. Situated above and overlooking the city, it 
commands views from its verandasand balconies embracing the most 
attractive features of these most picturesque islands. With this and 
the smaller hotels, Hamilton is so well provided that no traveler need 
suffer the loss of any accustomed convenience. Aside from the ice im- 
ported by steamer and sailing vessel, there is an abundant supply from 
an artificial ice factory near town. 


GENERAL IMPROVEMENT. 


In and about the place the visitor may find ample amusement 
in threading the devious streets which lead him into surprises of 
architecture and bits of scenery novel and delightful. To enumer- 
ate one-half of the attractions in detail of these charming islands 
would consume the space allotted to the entire book. The visitor 
should equip himself with the ‘‘ Bermuda Almanac”’ of the Royal 
Gazette, or with a ‘‘ Guide to Bermuda,’’ by the naturalist, J. Mat- 
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thew Jones. With this book as a companion, one may wander at 
will among the sweet pastures of Bermuda or along the coral ledges, 
and be inducted into the mysteries of wonderful plant and animal life 
that meet him at every step. In the public building is a fair library, 
and a collection of old and curious books relating to the discovery and 
early history of Bermuda. There is a system of telegraph wires all 
over the islands, laid down by the British Government, whose privi- 
leges are open to every visitor forafew pence. Carriages and horses 
are always available for a drive to remote points, or for a gallop over 
the hard, smooth roads and along the beaches. 

Peculiarly attractive are the limestone quarries, whence are out 
out the great blocks of which all the buildings in Bermuda are con- 
structed. Here the chiseland hand-saw take the place of blast and 
drill. These quarries may be seen everywhere; for every man desiring 
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COTTAGE AND GARDEN IN HAMILTON, BERMUDA, 


to build has only to scrape off the scanty soil and cut out the blocks 
from the place selected for the house; the hole serves for cellar, and 
the surroundings as basement walls. In these excavations, when 
abandoned, the semi-tropical paw-paws grow vigorously, and the youth- 
ful ’Mudian finds a delightful play-house. The streets of Hamilton 
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INDIA-RUBBER TREE, BERMUDA. 


are lined with Pride-of-India trees; but by far the most interesting 
species in town is the Rubber Tree, on tle principal street leading to 
the hotel, which has a trunk four feet in diameter and an expanse of 
seventy feet. The visitor may be more fortunate than Mark Twain, 
who complained that its peculiar fruit—rubber combs, boots, ete.—had 
been gathered before he arrived. In vegetation nothing is more mag- 
nificent than the palmiste, or cabbage-palm of the West Indies, several 
specimens of which tower above a lovely garden near the town, con- 
spicuous by far overtopping every other tree within view. 

Cedar avenue, below the hotel, is an evergreen arch above the 
whitest and smoothest of roads leading to the shore. It is but a littie 
way to the governor’s residence, in the grounds surrounding which 
he and former occupants have planted a variety of tropical trees. 
Attached to the admiral’s residence are several tunnels and a cay- 
ern large enough for a dining hall, and the cliffs here are worn into 
a variety of fantastic forms and bathing-pools. 

From the quartering at Bermuda of several regiments of British 
troops, and the place being the naval rendezvous of the British North 
Atlantic fleet, there are many officers of distinction residing here and 
visiting with their families, who give to the islands refined and delight- 
ful society. At Prospect, a short walk from Hamilton, where are quar- 
tered the officers of the Royal Artillery, there is an extensive view of 
hill and dale, wooded slope and cultivated valley, island-dotted bay 
and stretch of coast, that would charm the tourist in any land. Of the 
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numerous roads that traverse the islands, it would be difficult to 
choose one much more attractive than the other. There is one, com- 
mencing near the head of Hamilton Harbor, where the mangroves 
grow thick along the banks, and white cottages and gardens of tropical 
plants are mirrored in the still water; another, branching off from 
this, lined with hedges of oleander, running between moss-covered 
walls, a eool, shady lanein the hottest of winter days; roads run 
lengthwise and across the islands, covering about 150 milesin al’ 
through deep cuttings in the limestone and along the borders of bays 
and ocean; one, forming a continuous line of travel for about twenty- 
five miles, extends to both extremities of the chain of islands. 

South-west of Hamilton rises the light-house, from the dome of 
which, 360 feet above the sea, the whole island liesin sight; at your 
feet the brown hills and darkest valleys; the great cliffs on the ocean 
side, against which the waves are thundering, and the lake-like 
Sound dotted with numberless islets; the eye takes in the whole of 
this miniature archipelago, and wanders from the white-walled hills of 
St. George’s to the armored and turreted ships and docks of Ireland 
Island, between which poihts are comprised more that is lovely and 
beautiful than can here be described. 

Dark groves of cedar cover half the surface, through which appear 
white roofs of houses and villas, and white sails gleam on blue waters; 
the dips and swells, the undulating lines of the ridges—all are clothed 
in a carpet of green. Numerous spires and church-towers are projected 
through the trees, giving an air of blissful rest to the scene. The 
light-house is in the parish of Port Royal, in which, and in the adjoin- 
ing one of Somerset, are some views of remarkable beauty; but the 
chief attraction at this end of the island is the 


Re Ne DOCK AY A kL), 


with its arsenals, fortresses, naval stores and iron-clads. Here is the 
naval wonder of Bermuda, the great floating dock, towed out from Eng- 
land in 1869, and capable of docking the largest ship in the English 
navy. The officers in charge are courteous and gladly give the visitor 
opportunity for inspecting this immense refitting station of the English 
North Atlantic Squadron. This portion of Bermuda isalso reached by 
means of a small steam launch from Hamilton, running twicea day. 
Returning to Hamilton, driving along the smooth Sound road, you 
are delighted with its appearance and position, with its houses of 
white, yellow and drab, all of stone and all with roofs of snowy white; 
a town that climbs a hill and dives into the valleys behind the ridges, 
and reappears in small sections among the trees until it loses itself in 
the rolling country. Pitt’s Cove, Bos’s Cove and the hundred other 
charming nooks and creeks will consume as much time as one can 
spare, for they are places that will bear repeated visits. There isa 


secluded inlet called 
FAIRY LAND, 


which runs up from the mangrove-bordered bay, rejoicing in a loveli- 
ness peculiarly its own, and in bits ofscenery most exquisite. In itself 
complete, its charms are yet enhanced by moonlight. 

Passing the many spots of interest, such asthe Flatts, with its noble 
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mahogany tree and marine views, one reaches, in one or two hours, 
the borders of Harrington Sound, a magnificent sheet of water, form- 
ing a charming inland sea, bordered by high cliffs alternated by smooth 
beaches and tables of coral rock. Here you can obtain wonders of the 
deep without going into very deep water; sponges, corals, gorgonias, 
etc. On the bank is a very fine group of palmettos, which trees 
occur at intervals in sheltered places throughout the islands. Accord- 
ing to Jones, the cliffs near here are the abode of the beautiful Tropic 


A TROPIC CASCADE. 


Bird, and in the winter season a great many of our migratory sea and 
water-fowl visit the salt ponds of the islands, though the resident birds 
are few and confined to a dozen species. 


TH Be DEV lies (11 © ike 


is acavern of great depth in the south-east corner of Harrington Sound ; 
it is walled in, and the devil to pay is an old colored man—price a shil- 
ling. The peculiar attraction in the ‘‘ Devil’s Hole’’ is its collection of 
immense fishes— ‘‘ angel-fish,”’ ‘‘ groupers,” ‘‘snappers,’’ and ground- 
sharks, which swim lazily up from the depths below and open their 
great mouths to take you in. It is the most wonderful thing of the 
kind in the world—a fish preserve of Nature’s own making, stocked 
with two or three hundred fish, some of 25 pounds weight. The lime- 
stone is worn into fantastic shapes, and the fish sail in and out grot- 
toes and among stalagmitic pillars, gliding through the dark water at 
will. One very knowing fish has been here for years, and is so well 
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trained that he will come up at the call and have his back scratched ; 
he could not talk, but could grunt like thunder—the noise he produced 
sounding like thunder coming through the water. The fish are fed 
once a day, and the operation affords sustenance to the fishes and 
amusement to the spectator. The circuit of Harrington Sound forms 
a drive sufficient for a day’s enjoyment, but at the northern end is the 
most attractive spot in the group. 


NV UN Gxt Avie CAV IS, 


reached by means of a narrow lane through the woods, are celebrated 
the world over through the medium of the songs of the ‘‘ Bardof Erin.” 
Yes, here in this most secluded spot, Thomas Moore, one time ‘“‘ Regis- 
trar of the Court of Vice-Admiralty”’ in Bermuda, passed many happy 
days in writing poetry to the eyes of fair ‘‘ Nea.’’ The caves are most 
delightful in their bright sparkling roofs and clear ponds of pearl-blue 
water, and the vegetation surrounding them partakes of the tropical 
more than any other north of the West Indies; for here are coffee- 
trees, pomegranates, oranges, lemons, limes, growing wild in tangled 
thickets, and forming fit companionship to that famous tree, celebra- 
ted in one of Moore’s poems, commencing— 
“The daylight is gone, but, before we depart, 
One cup shall go round to the friend of my heart. 


To the kindest, the dearest—oh! judge by the tear 
That I shed while I name him, how kind and how dear! 


“oMwas thus, by the shade of a calabash tree, 
With a few who could feel and remember like me,” ete. 

The ‘‘Calabash Tree”’ yet remains in a fair state of preservation, 
notwithstanding the efforts of visitors and relic hunters to carry it 
away piecemeal, and there was, last October, a calabash of goodly pro- 
portions depending from one of its gnarled limbs. Another collection 
of caverns, called ‘‘ Joices’ Caves,’’ can be visited just before entering 
upon a long causeway that connects the main group of islands with St. 
George’s. They are of great extent, and various passages lead into 
vaulted chambers, some dark and low, others sparkling with stalactites, 
reminding one of Moore’s ‘‘Sparkling Grotto.” 


eae ONG ES, 


Quaint and picturesque is this little, half-walled city of white 
stone, looking like marble in the sunshine of a balmy Bermuda day. 
It lies along a hill, and, between the ridges of hills and the branch of 
the Sound, famous for its surroundings, Castle Harbor. Here the hills 
are fortified at every point, and bristle with suggestive forts and 
cannon; for the reefs, which in other portions of the islands form a 
barrier to approach, eight or ten miles away, here allow of closer 
cruising to an enemy’s fleet. The buildings occupied by officers and 
troops, with the many store-houses, hospitals and workshops, form a 
town by itself larger than the original, named for the good Sir George 
Somers, one of the first English visitors who, in a literal sense, left his 
heart here. The architecture has a Moorish aspect, with its projecting 
porticos and low verandas overshading the narrow streets. Again, 
one might fancy himself in a more southern city, from the abundance 
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of plantains, bananas and semi-tropic plants that droop their leaves 
over the walls of stone, and from the group of date palms that orna- 
ment the central square. This town is the point of call of a monthly 
steamer between Halifax and Jamaica, by which means a visitor from 
New York can extend his trip, if desired, farther south, to the West 
Indies. With St. George’sends the little journey through the Bermu- 
, das. What there has not been described more of interest is owing to 
the arbitrary limits of a guide-book, and not to lack of material, for 
surely Bermuda has an attractiveness wholly her own, and can offer 
to a seeker after summer sunbeams in winter as many delights as can 
be healthfully enjoyed, and all are compactly brought together as the 
petals of a rose-bud. Aside from its historie and poetic interest, as 
the shadowy realm of ‘ Ariel,’? and the dream-land of Moore in his 
younger days, it offers the more substantial attractions of a bland 
atmosphere and deliciously beautiful scenery. The poet has not 
exaggerated when he thus gives utterance to his sentiments (echoed 
by all visitors to Bermuda)— 


‘No, ne’er did the wave in its element steep 
An island of lovelier charms! ” 
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THREE GRACES, 


THE NEW WINTER FESORTS 


WITHIN a week from New York lie the islands of the LESSER 
ANTILLES, where one may enjoy in January the climate of June, 
may recline beneath palms and plantains, and eat the luscious fruits 
of the tropics as they fall from the stem; oranges, bananas, pine- 
apples, sapadillas, sour-sops, guavas, limes, lemons, mangoes, custard- 
apples, cocoanuts, bread-fruit—all these, and more, await the voyager 
to those islands. 

Until recently these gems of the Caribbean Sea have been reached 
only by a tedious sea-voyage in a sailing-craft, or roundabout journey 
by steamer, attended by discomfort and expense. Now it is changed; 
a rapid and uninterrupted line of travel is established between New 
York and the Lesser Antilles,and now it is but a step from zone of 
snow to zone of heat. 

To those wearied with the monotony of aspect of the scenery of 
Florida, an invitation is extended to make a voyage to the tropics— 
not to semi-tropics, but to these islands of verdure that glow beneath 
tropic skies. Including Porto Rico, the geographical range of this 
group of islands extends over ten degrees of latitude—from Trinidad in 
latitude 10°, to latitude 20°, and over seven degrees of longitude. 

This archipelago, exhibiting every variety of climate peculiar to a 
region lying within the tropics, contains also every beautiful aspect of 
vegetation, from the sugar-cane and cocoa-palms of the heated coast, 
to the tree-ferns and giant gum-trees of the mountains. The tempera- 
ture is all that could be desired, in the first four months of the year, 
and ranges from 65° in the mountains, to 80° and 85° on the coast. The 
equability of the temperature is its chief charm, as it scarcely varies 
more than ten degrees in a season. There are two well-defined seasons 
—one of rain, the other of sunshine—with two other intermediate. 
Even the summer months, owing to the prevalence of the universal 
trade-winds, are much cooler than in the North, and sun-stroke is a 
thing unknown. 

The first four months of the year should be chosen fora visit to 
these islands, for they are the coolest and driest; August and Septem- 
ber are the hottest. 

The great mountains of the interior, some of them 5,000 feet in 
height, create a cool land breeze, which blows during the night, ren- 
dering repose and sleep possible and enjoyable. Soil and climate are 
wonderfully adapted to the growth of tropical plants from the East, and 
everything flourishes. A glance at the history of these islands would 
prove interesting, but it is not with history this guide is dealing. After 
thus briefly epitomizing the climate and scenery of the Lesser Antilles, 
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we will turn to scan each island, in detail, and search out its resources 
for pleasure and instruction during a winter’s stay. To begin with, the 
first and largest of these islands reached by the various lines of the 
(Quebec Steamship Company from New York, is 


PORT Oe RICO; 


Population 731,650. 

This, the smallest of the Greater Antilles, possesses all the attrac- 
tions of the largest. Nearly a quadrilateral in shape, with a range of 
mountains forming its longitudinal axis, from which descend rivers in- 
numerable, with fertile table-lands and shaded valleys, salt lakes and 
thermal springs, palm-bordered bays, caves of unknown extent, and 
forests containing birds of brightest plumage, Porto Rico spreads 
out a list of attractions that the tourist should examine. One of the 
few Spanish possessions in America, the island presents that appear- 
ance of having been just transplanted from the Old World, so peculiar 
to the Spanish settlements of the fifteenth century. Discovered by 
Columbus in 1493, and wrested from the Indians some years later, it 
has remained in Spanish occupancy ever since, though subjected to 
the vicissitudes of war from attacks by vessels of the English, Dutch, 
and French. Its history is uneventful, but, what is more interesting 
to the traveler, its scenery and climate are calculated to realize his 
most fastidious desire. Of the many towns and cities built along the 
coast, the first to be selected for a visit should be the quaint old city of 


SAN JUAN, 
a walled city, that has long ago outgrown its original dimensions and 
overflowed the high walls that surround its more ancient portion, com- 
bining within itself all the attractions that delight a visitor; narrow, 
shady streets, balconied dwellings, public buildings displaying Moorish 
architecture, plazas and promenades, cafés, bazaars with every variety 
of European goods, and hotels; a cathedral, with lofty naves and blaz- 
ing altar-piece, towers, turrets, domes, and cupolas. AS compact a 
city as ever was built; on an island connected with the main bya 
draw-bridge, surrounded by massive walls of stone and mortar hardened 
into iron, elevated in places 60 or 70 feet, with a prominent citadel over- 
looking a broad parade ground, a fort north and another south, well 
garrisoned. ‘The houses are of stone with balconies of iron, pink, gray, 
red, yellow, drab, but none white; all have shutters and jalousies but 
no windows, and all are chimneyless. Below the great walls are the 
wharves, and between the two the marina with its broad promenade, 
gardens of flowers, statues, and over-arching rows of acacia trees. 'To 
the east rises the great fortress with high walls, moats, demilunes, and 
sentry towers. Through an arched entrance in the lower fort is the 
only road leading into the city when the sea-gates are closed; and this 
road runs over a level pasture, through little villages and across the 
draw-bridge into the country. A recently-built railroad, tram-via, runs 
into the country as far as the Rio Piedras, through a most picturesque 
country. The cathedral, theatre, citadel, city-hall, the market, and 
marina, are interesting and should be visited, the market especially. 
There one will see that peculiarly Spanish institution, the fighting- 
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cock, in all his glory and full war-paint. Every Sunday there is a 
grand fight in the cock-pit on the marina, which may be witnessed by 
the payment of a small fee. Good cocks are held in high repute and 
can scarcely be purchased. 

The harbor of San Juan is spacious and land-locked, and is well 
filled with vessels from every nation; the view of it, as seen from the 
citadel, or city wall, with its environment of hills, is especially fine. 
San Juan has 23,000 inhabitants, is connected by good roads with every 
part of the island, and was founded in 1511 by Juan Ponce de Leon. 

The other port, on the northern coast, and the second reached by 
the steamers of the Quebec Company, is 
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with a population of 25,000. Near this’ city are some famous caves, 
once inhabited by the ancient Indians of this island, and one of the 
largest rivers empties here. 

From this port departure is taken for the beautiful Bay of Agua- 
dilla, on the north-west coast, the nearest point to the eastern shore of 
San Domingo. It was in this bay that Columbus sailed in 1493, and, 
afew years later, that Ponce de Leon landed as first Governor of Porto 
Rico. 


MAYAGUEZ, 


a noted port, with very beautiful scenery in and around it. The bay 
is broad but shallow, and the steamer anchors about a mile from shore. 
In the season great quantities of fruit are shipped, especially oranges, 
and from the interior, some mornings in March, you may see long 
lines of mules laden with coffee. The interior, among the hills and 
mountains, with its coffee groves and banana gardens, can be easily 
reached from Mayagtiez; and with horses so cheap and perfect as the 
Porto Rico ponies, there is no reason why a trip should not be under- 
taken. 
As you sail into the harbor of 


RON Ci 


the principal city of the island, you are struck with the remarkablo 
beauty of the hills that rise beyond it, the beaches with their borders 
of palms, and the broad areas of sugar-cane with their white ingenios 
or mills. Ponce is three miles from the bay; but there is quite a town 
at the port, with stores and warehouses. The whole island exhibits a 
degree of prosperity not often seen; wages are high, horses and cattle 
abundant but bring good prices, and are generally in good condition. A 
tram-way is being constructed from the port to Ponce, which lies hid- 
den from the sea by low hills. Itis the largest city, containing 37,500 
inhabitants, a cathedral, fair hotels, and houses of good proportions, 
overshaded by tall and lovely palms. The principal station of the 
West Indies & Panama Telegraph Company connects here with all 
cables north and south, and with the inland system of the island. 
Near the city are the celebrated hot springs, where is a fine bathing 
establishment, affording opportunity for enjoying the refreshing baths 
of warm water, charged with mineral salts. But the chief attraction 
of Ponce is the plaza, especially on Sunday evening, when the Cadiz 
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Military Band discourses sweet Spanish airs, and the beautiful senori- 
tas emerge from their retreats and promenade in graceful mantillas, 
flirting skirts of snow and fans of ebony. Twice a week, as in San 
Juan, the band plays on the plaza, and the beauties promenade till 
nine o’clock. In this delightful climate there is little need of head- 
covering, hence beautiful heads and shoulders are draped merely in 
the Spanish mantilla, or bared entirely to the balmy night air; but to 
appreciate the scene one must go down and see for one’s self. 


ey el CUNEO) 


the sea-port of Guayama, is the next port reached after leaving the 
bay of Ponce, all the coast along giving the same delightful views that 
have pleased the eye since the beginning of the voyage. The houses 
are neat and cool-looking, and there are many shade-trees, and outside 
the town are broad fields of cane and grass, with great herds of cattle 


feeding on the latter. 
HUMACAO 


is the last port touched at by the steamer, and, being on the east end 
of Porto Rico, nearly completes the circuit about the island. It has a 
magnificent bay, and behind it are great hills and mountains contain- 
ing parrots and other tropical birds. There is a hotel here, a good 
beach, and a variety of interesting objects. The town of Humacao is 
eight miles distant, among the hills; it is said to have the finest plaza 
of any town in the island. In the bay is an island covered with palm 
trees, and in the distance the island of Vieques, belonging to Porto 


Rico. 
Se THOMAS 


Population, 14,000. Area, 25 Square Miles. 


It is but half-a-night’s run to St. Thomas from Humacao, or but 
six days if you take the steamer direct from New York. In either case 
you will find yourself in a magnificent harbor, lying at the foot of three 
hills, upon which is built the town of Charlotte Amalia, known as St. 
Thomas. There are prettier towns in the West Indies, but none so 
bright and white and clean-looking from the sea, and the brown hills 
that surround the town, though barren of lofty vegetation, are very 
fine. Without agriculture or manufacture, the people of St. Thomas 
yet contrive to gain a living from the many vessels of every nation that 
find shelter in her harbor. Long ago her plantations have ceased to 
produce, and St. Thomas now lives entirely upon what the sea casts up 
to her—upon wrecked and disabled vessels, and her trade with the 
steamers that make the island a port of call for coal. As an entrepot 
for all the lines that run to the West Indies, this port has long been 
known. Not less than eight ocean lines converge here: The Royal 
Mail, from Southampton to all West India, Mexican, and Central 
American ports, via St. Thomas; the Compagnie Generale Transatlan- 
tique from Havre, Bordeaux, etc., with branch lines to all the Caribbean 
ports; a Spanish line to San Domingo, Porto Rico, Cuba, ete. ; United 
States & Brazil line, from New York to Brazil, touching at St. Thomas; 
Imperial German, from Hamburg to Colon, via St. Thomas; West 
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India & Pacific, Liverpool to Vera Cruz, touching here; and last, but 
by no means least in importance to the traveler from the States, the 
““Quebec”’ line, from New York to St. Thomas. This line has steamers 
running to St. Thomas direct, to Porto Rico and St. Thomas, and to 
the various islands between Porto Rico and the coast of South America, 
commencing at Antigua and ending at Trinidad, with connections for 
Demerara and the various ports on the Orinoco and the Venezuelan 
coast. Until the opening of this new route of travel, the passage rates 
were fabulous, and the passenger subject to every inconvenience; but 
now there is direct communication with New York, to which port the 
fare is but $50, against $75 by other lines and $100 and $150 in former 
years. Even Englishmen, returning to England and Europe, prefer 
taking passage by this line, not only on account of the opportunity 
offered of seeing America, but on account of the lower rate. As ar- 
ranged now, in connection with the celebrated Allan Line, travelers 
from the West Indies to Europe can make the voyage at less cost than 
by going direct, and in about the same time, if desired. In fact, by the 
opening of this route, the Quebec Steamship Company have virtually 
opened a new region heretofore inaccessible to Americans, and given 
to West Indians a long-desired opportunity of visiting other portions 
of the world without the sacrifice of a small fortune. 

St. Thomas has been so often slandered by people who have never 
examined it, that it is never reckoned at its full value. It has suffered 
much from tidal waves, earthquakes, and hurricanes, but the present 
aspect of the town does not showit. There are wide, clean streets, fine 
buildings, good wharves and good roads; the fort, the hospital, college, 
and docks are worth examining, and such attractions as the two castles 
of Bluebeard and Blackbeard are possessed by no other island. The 
country portion, though very barren, has some lovely bits of scenery, 
and one should climb the road leading to the crest of the ridge, near 
the residence of the British Consul, where he can look down upon both 
sides of the island; he will see beautiful bays with beaches of snowy 
sand, with groups of cocoa-palms rising above dense rows of sea- 
grapes; he will see the beaches upon which turtles and turtles’ eggs 
are gathered, and beyond, the various islands of the Virgin group. He 
should visit Water Island, Flamingo Pond, the light-house, and the 
castles, and he will never tire of boating in the beautiful harbor. The 
fees for boatmen, porters, etc., are regulated by law, and the passenger 
is not subjected to the vexatious impositions that annoy him in other 
countries. Ten cents pays for a passage to the wharf in a single boat, 
twenty cents in a double boat. The Danes, who possess the island, 
govern it wisely inthe main. In town you will find a little of every- 
thing, and that little—always excepting meat and vegetables—very 
cheap, from the abundance of material from condemned cargoes. Ho- 
tels are numerous, and said to be good, though rather expensive. The 
“ice house,’’ where delicious and cooling drinks can be obtained at 
short notice, is an institution here. 

There are many islands in this group, constituting the Virgins pro- 
per of the West Indies. South of St. Thomas forty miles are the 
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CARIBBEES. 
So called by Columbus from the Carib Indians found in possession. 
They lie stretched between the Caribbean Sea and the Atlantic; in 
shape a crescent, attracting one’s attention by their configuration, even 
if viewed only ona map. These islands are the loveliest in the Carib- 
bean Sea; itis to them, in fact, that we are journeying, passing the 
more northern and less attractive islands impatiently, though taking a 
glance at them as we pass, in order to properly understand the relative 
position of the southern chain— 
‘* Those leafy isles upon the ocean thrown, 
Like studs of emerald o’er a silver zone.” 


The northern prong of the Caribbean chain runs northwesterly, 
terminating the volcanic archipelago in latitude 17° 38/ north. 


ANTIGUA, 


Population, 35,000, Area, 280 Square Miles, 

Is a lovely island, in its level fields, rounded hills and gentle swells. 
Its prineipal town, St. Johns, has some fine buildings, and the largest 
cathedral in the English islands, the towers being nearly 130 feet high. 

It has no good hotel, and here would be a good opportunity for 
some one with money to erect a much-needed structure for the enter- 
tainment of winter tourists brought here by the Quebec S.S. Co.’s 
steamers. In commercial importance the island stands well, as the 
estates are large and skilfully cultivated, and the soil yields abund- 
antly except in time of drought. 

The roads are excellent, and lead to the most charming beaches 
and bays, and the harbor unsurpassed for boating facilities. The 
numerous ponds abound in ducks and coots, and in the season the pas- 
tures swarm with plover and curlew; pelicans and sea-birds surround 
the coast, and some of the little cays have been converted into pri- 
vate preserves by hospitable owners. Antigua being the seat of gover- 
ment of the Leeward Islands, the society here is good and enjoyable. 
To one mineralogically inclined, the hills and valleys offer tempt- 
ing fields for exploration in their stores of fossils and petrifactions, 
and the shores are strewn with shells and corals. A mile or two from 
the town isa valley of petrifactions, a large interior basin, or depression, 
in the centre of the island. Here may be obtained very beautiful exam- 
ples of petrified cedar, palm, mangrove, etc., completely silicified, with 
veins of chalcedony and agate; whole logs, or trunks of trees, may be 
seen buried in the ground. Though called a “ flat” island, the surface 
is more properly undulating, with elevations in the southern and 
southwestern portions from 1,000 to 1,400 feet. From any eminence it 
presents a pleasing appearance, with its wealth of rolling cane fields, 
white houses, picturesque windmills, and beautifully indented coast 


oe MARTINIQUE. 


Population, 154,000. 
Picture a mountain, or congeries o: mountains, fifty miles in 
length, covered from base to summit—from circling Caribbean Sea to 
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cloud-capped crests—with such a vegetation as only the tropics can dis- 
play. Imagine yourself sailing into a broad bay, three miles in length, 
with a town at its bight, pic- 
turesque in houses of stone 
covered with earthen tiles. 
The streets are narrow, the 
side-walks narrower, and they 
are crowded with people, a 
motley assemblage of every 
hue; they make way graceful- 
ly for a stranger, for they are 
French—as thoroughly imbued 
with the national superficial 


politeness as any Parisian. Lae Vi 
They are of every shade, from es 4 a 
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males, who frequentthe streets 
and market places, are attired 
in quaint and curious long 
dresses, gathered up under the 
shoulder-blades, and with 
waistbands drawn tightly just 
under the arm. If the dresses 
are gay, the turbans are gorgeous, and sometimes covered with 
jewelry. 

Through every street runs a gutter of water from the hills, and if the 
traveler lands in the morning, near the break of day, he will find these 
gutters alive with people. He will meet, perhaps, a baby disporting in 
the water, and kept from being hurried off in the flood by maternal 
hands; then a pet poodle being soused in the narrow gutter. The 
streams being fed from mountain lakes, cleanliness in dress and habita- 
tion, even among the lowest classes, is everywhere conspicuous. There 
is a fine cathedral here, a theatre, cool squares with flashing fountains, 
a beautiful garden of plantsin the suburbs, containing wonderful plants 
and a nice little museum, and a sarane with shaded promenades, where 
a military band gives excellent music on Sunday afternoons. The 
mountain sides, over good roads, are calculated to invigorate and 
refresh one, and a few miles from the town St. Pierre, are warm 
springs, much frequented. The stores contain the best of French 
goods, and the hotels here are the best in the islands. No one should 
leave without testing at least one déjetiner at the Hotel Micas, with its 
delicious fruits, good wines and dishes. Here in St. Pierre is one of 
the best photographic establishments in the West Indies, and no one 
should leave without visiting M. Hartmann and examining his collec- 
tion of views. 

A call should be made, if possible, at Fort de France, twenty miles 
below St. Pierre, the seat of government. There is a statue to the 
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FRENCH NEGRESS, MARTINIQUE. 
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ST. PIERRE, MARTINIQUE. 


Empress Josephine, who was born on this island, at Trois Islets, five 
miles from Port Royal. There is a large dry dock here, second in 
capacity only to the floating dock of Bermuda. Above Fort de France 
are also warm springs, near the Trois Pitons, peaked mountains that 
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can be seen fromthe town. The trade of Martinique with the United 
States, since the opening of the new route, has greatly increased, and 
it is equally so with Dominica, great quantities of fruit and sugar 
being shipped. 


Ore GAT ae ERS! 


The pine-apple, cocoanut, grape, melon, date, sapadilla, fig, 
orange, shaddock, lime, lemon, citron, guava, mango, plantain, banana, 
star-apple, pomegranate, plum, cherry, grenadilla, water-lemon, avo- 
cado-pear, tamarind, bread-fruit, custard-apple, sugar-apple and sour- 
sop. The vegetables—yam, eddoes, sweet potato, cassava, cab- 
bage, cucumber, pea, parsnip, bean, carrot, radish, egg-plant, celery, 
sorrel, spinach, pumpkin, tomato, ochra, etc., etc.; besides sugar-cane, 
coffee, cocoa, corn, guinea-grass, ginger, vanilla, nutmeg, clove, 
pimento, indigo, aloe, arrow-root and castor-bean. 

An eastern road runs along the Atlantic coast, over lovely hills and 
valleys, with views in sight the whole distance, that would repay a 
week’s stay, through an avenue of ninety-one palms and past a noted 
mineral spring, to the distant land country. 

A little steamer runs down the island on the western side, past 
grand and beautiful scenery to a town near the base of the Soufriére, 
the great volcano, which treated the island to an eruption in 1812. The 
ascent of this voleano occupies half a day from the plantations at its 
base, and arrangements must be made in advance with the managers 
of estates there, for mules, horses and guides. The crater of this vol- 
cano is the grandestin the chain, isa mile in diameter, and a thousand 
feet deep, said to be the most nearly perfect in the world. The brim 
is 3,000 feet above the sea, where one can stand and look into the 
lovely lake at the bottom, and out over the coast to the Caribbean 


Sea. * 
BARBADOS, 


Population, 162,000, Area, 162 Square Miles. 


Has more people to the square mile than any other country outside 
China. This fact gives it an importance in the eyes of a Barbadian 
second to no other country in the world. While the good Barbadian 
lives he prefers to reside in Barbados; when he dies he wants another 
just like it. Quantity, not quality, is his preference—he prefers two 
black men to one white man, though the negroes here are the most in- 
solent in the world; they are industrious, because with so many it 
must be work or perish, and they are moderately intelligent; they 
constitute about 150,000 of the whole number. Barbados les directly 
east of St. Vincent, ninety miles—rather, the other islands lie west of 
Barbados; this is why they are called the Leeward Islands, because 
they are to leeward of Barbados. The Barbadian divides all the divis- 
ible world into two parts, one part of which is to leeward, the other to 
windward of Barbados. For the same reason, among these islands, 
going south is going up—to Barbados; going north is going down— 
from Barbados. 


*In “Camps in the Caribbees,” is the only, accurate description of this voleano 
and life on the mountain, given by an eye-witness ; also, the Boiling Lake of Do- 
miniea, as it existed prior to the eruption. 
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“PUBLIC ae: BARBADOS. 
It is a depot of the Royal Mail, and there are seldom less than two 
of their steamers in port; here those out from England meet those 
from Demerara and the islands. A breakwater protects small vessels 
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from gales, and a powerful light serves as a beacon for approaching 
vessels. A great deal of business is done in Bridgetown, principally in 
sugar, the exports in 1876 amounting to nearly $5,000,000, and the imports 
to more than that. In Bridgetown are many large stores; the mer- 
chants are gentlemanly and obliging, and the stocks large and varied. 
Several Americans have made fortunes here, by shrewd dealing, and 
monopolize the greater part of American imports. There is one 
hotel and several boarding-houses. An attempt was recently made to 
erect a hotel for winter visitors at a beautiful seaside place called 
Hastings, but fell through from lack of support. There is everything 
here to attract a person in search of a mild climate, pure air, boating, 
bathing, fishing, good riding and pleasant scenery. 

There is a regiment of red-coats, with officers that are nice, and 
privates that are smart. (This card, suggested by a Barbadian, 
should draw.) Near Bridgetown there are some very fine residences and 
pleasant grounds; the governor’s residence, ‘‘ Farley Hill,” and some 
of the country and suburban churches are very attractive—of stone, 
spacious and elegant, and draped in ivy. 

To the seeker after the picturesque there is not so much that is 
attractive as in otherislands, through allits eighteen miles of length, but 
the remote district called Scotland, in the northeastern part, displays 
some rocks and caves, some petroleum springs and an occasional mon- 
key. Aclass of people live here, of a condition and degree of intelli- 
gence similar to the “crackers ”’ of the south, who are supposed to be 
the degenerate descendants of the original settlers of two centuries 
ago, and are the only lazy and apathetie people in this little island. 
Secluded among and surrounded by sugar estates, at a distance from 
the town, near the coast, is Codrington College. No more delightful 
place can be imagined than these grounds, with their avenues of palms 
thrusting up graceful crowns high in the air, with ivy covering the 
walls of the buildings. The college was founded in 1716, is amply 
endowed, and a few students find here a congenial retreat. There are 
several newspapers published in Bridgetown, and the editorial intelli- 
gence is of a higher order than is employed upon the majority of these 
island papers. The people are well educated, wide awake, and hospit- 
able. The West India and Panama Telegraph Line, with headquarters 
in St. Thomas, connects with this island, as with all others of the 


i? TRINIDAD. 


‘Population (1871) 110,000. = Area, 1754 Square Miles. 

Though an island, Trinidad belongs, physically and geographically, 
to South America; its geological constitution is South American, as 
well as its fauna and flora. Situated in latitude 10° north, and hence 
the most southerly of all the islands, it possesses a climate warmer and 
moister; its products are remarkable, and in variety of timber and 
forest trees is excelled by noisland in the chain. Itis the most impor- 
tant, not only from its geographical position, but from the extent of 
its territory, as yet hardly explored. Unlike Barbados, which is culti- 
vated to the extent of its productive power, Trinidad has thousands cf 
acres susceptible of cultivation as yet untouched, Not only is the soil 
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rich, but there are mineral 
products, coal having been 
found. Since that day in 
1498, when Columbus, look- 
ing upon its peaked hills, 
ealled it La Trinidad, to 
the present century, it has 


known much of the evils of UY, 

war. Wrested from the 

Indians by the Spanish, i 

it was taken by the French, ~~ 

and later by the English, YNE i 

who have kept it ever since. “4 ey 4 
Here we see the survival ’ Yee ; ce 
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of the fittest, for he who 
fought the hardest holds 
possession of the soil—even 
the valiant Briton. Many 
ereat men have preceded 
us, reader: Raleigh, Colum- 
bus and Humboldt. But 
where are the Caribs, whose 
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more. In their place are 

negroes and coolies, and the 

various colored races result- COOLIE WOMAN, TRINIDAD. 
ing from amalgamation of 

these with the ever-dominant white man. The Dragon’s Mouth— 
so called by Columbus from the dangerous character of its current 
—gives entrance into the great Gulf of Paria. You will sail in 
between high cliffs covered with a vegetation that hardly prepares 
you for. the: richness of the island beyond. . There are four of 
these channels opening into the Gulf of Paria, which lies between 
Trinidad and the 
continent, with a 
length of upwards 
of 100 miles, and an 
average breadth of 
fifty. While the 
shores of Trinidad 
are mainly hilly 
east and north, the 
southern shores of 
the great Gulf are 
generally low and 
marshy, bordered 
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BAMB800S, TRINIDAD. 


places several miles beyond the land. These trees were once inhabited 
by atribe of Indians, called Guaroners,who built their huts among the 
branches, lived on fish, and carried on a little trade with Trinidad. 
The southern opening to the Gulf of Paria, between Trinidad and the 
delta of the Orinoco, is called the Serpent’s Mouth, and through this 
mouth, from the southward, are blown some of the strongest currents 
ever breasted by sea-faring men, sometimes with a velocity of from 
three to four miles an hour. 
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GOVERNOR'S RESIDENCE, TRINIDAD. 
And now, having examined the “‘ lay of the land,” and having cast 
a glance at the historic cruising-ground of Columbus and Raleigh, let 
us look at the principal port of Trinidad— 
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It lies in the northwestern part of the island, near the Caroni 
River, occupying a portion of a plain, well cultivated and fertile. It is 
considered a desirable place of residence during a good portion of the 
year. It contains about 22,000 inhabitants, many fine buildings, and is 
considered one of the most important cities in these islands. It has 
been so often and so exhaustively described that little remains to be 
said. The object of this guide is to direct attention to the equally 
beautiful, though less known, islands north of Trinidad, and to present 
such descriptions as have not before been offered to the public. 
Writers without number have paid their respects to Trinidad; it was 
the stamping-ground of the late Canon Kingsley, and if any one can 
follow in his wake and discover any new object for enthusiasm, he 
must be more than mortal, for Kingsley saw (very often) with the eye 
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CORNER OF KING AND FREDERICK STREETS, PORT OF SPAIN, TRINIDAD. 


of faith. The Botanic Garden is the lion of Port of Spain; it should 
be studied for days, as here are gathered the principal plants of the 
tropical world. Of late years it has been suffered to rest on its laurels, 
and has been more an object of profit than pleasure. 

The vultures that congregate by hundreds in the trees of the 
square, roost on the house-tops, and wrangle over refuse in the streets, 
are curious to the visitor, but they indicate the sanitary condition of 
the city, for they are the sole scavengers and only sewers, They are 
protected by law and keep the streets wonderfully clean, <A railroad 
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leads into the country, through and into beautiful scenery, and little 
steamers provide access to the many delightful towns along the coast. 
With its broad savanna of magnificent proportions, perpetually ver- 
dant, its palms, grand public buildings, its tropical garden and its cool 
and inviting surroundings of hills and mountains, Port of Spain should 
attract annually thousands of visitors. The greatest wonder of the 
island is the Pitch Lake, reached by a steamer every two days from 
town, whose surface of bubbling asphalt has excited the wonder and 
admiration of generations. 

It will seem to the voyager that the journey into the tropics is but 
just begun, when he stands upon this threshold of the mysterious con- 
tinent whose shores lie dim in sight from the hills of Port of Spain; and, 
if the spirit so moves him, he can here enter upon cruises that will 
eventually bring him to the Andes, or the Straits of Magellan. 

Steam lines center here, and connect with the ‘‘Quebee Line’”’ 
steamers, that will carry one in any direction—south, east, or west—to 
British Guiana, Venezuela, Curacoa, and Caracas. The mighty Ori- 
noco empties its waters here, and up this turbid stream the steamers 
of the ‘‘ Orinoco Navigation Company ” plough their way as far as navi- 
gation permits, Angostura, famous for its bitters, and the gold mines 
of Bolivar, which seem about to realize Raleigh’s dream of El Dorado 
of three centuries ago, can be reached by this line of steamers. Croco- 
diles, ibis, pumas, cougars, pheasants, monkeys, and all the denizens 
of tropical wildernesses, are here in abundance. 


SAN PATGR UZ. 


Population, 23,000. Area, 74 Square Miles. 


This is the original fortunate isle, whence was exported the famous 
Santa Cruz rum, known wherever a toilet-table exists. Itis a 
pleasant island, with fine estates traversed by good roads, has two 
pleasant towns, a good harbor, and very hospitable people. Visitors 
to this island linger long and depart with regret. It suffered much 
from the insurrection of two years ago, but is again prospering. It is 
reached by sailing vessel from Charlotte Amalia, and its mountains 
can be seen from the heights of St. Thomas. Near the latter island, 
reached in three or four hours by small boats, is the island of St. John, 
constituting, with Santa Cruz and St. Thomas, the Danish possessions 
in the West Indies. It has beautiful beaches, and some fine pigeon 
shooting at times, and is celebrated for a great rock covered over with 
Carib hieroglyphies. Near this island is the English island of Tortola, 
and further on Virgin Gorda, where gold and copper have been found, 
and Anegada, a curious island scarcely raised above the sea, the resort 
of pelicans, flamingoes, and hosts of sea-birds. The channels between 
these islands are grand, and possess great interest as once being the 
eruising-ground of pirates and buccaneers in the last century, 
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Population, 28,000. Area, 176 Square Miles. 


Is an island of great beauty and fertility, lying about ten miles south 
of St. Eustatius. It is English, and was one of the first settled by 
them. St. Kitts produces vast quantities of sugar, molasses and 
rum, and has some of the finest estates in the West Indies. Basse 
Terre is the name of the prineipal town, lying in a beautiful and 
fertile valley, between a group of high mountains on the north 
and barren hills on the south. Its principal mountain, Mount 
Misery, is well named, having been a source of much misery to the in- 
habitants of Basse Terre, in January, 1880, by pouring down a great 
flood of water from the deep ravines and gorges that seam its sides, 
Sweeping away many houses, ruining estates, and drowning nearly 200 
people. This mountain is4,300 feet high, an extinct volcano, with a great 
variety of tropical vegetation covering its slopes. Its peak is isolated 
and very steep, and considered one of the hardest to climb of any 
in the South. The ascent by the writer, in May, 1880, was the first that 
had been accomplished in three years. From the top one can view the 
whole island, and all those others grouped within forty miles. Imme- 
diately beneath the cone is the crater with a smoking sulphur deposit 
in it, and a lake. <A very deep gulf it is to descend, and difficult. On 
the Caribbean side of the island, fifteen miles from town, is Brimstone 
Hill, a limestone hill so strongly fortified as to have received and mer- 
ited, in olden time, the name of ‘‘ Gibraltar of the West Indies.”’ It 
is now abandoned and in possession of monkeys, who swarm in the 
deserted casemates. They are so.abundant in the forests that they 
are hunted like squirrels, and are sought after as luxuries. If the vis- 
itor to St. Kitts is desirous, he may be put in the way of indulging ina 
monkey hunt in the woods. There are some pretty views in town, the 
best of which is of the square, possessing a fountain, several palms 
and a banyan tree. This square, with many of the streets, was covered 
several feet deep in soil and debris brought down by the flood, but it is 
now cleared. There is a good eating-house in town, but no good hotel 
as yet; a good reading-room, a fine cathedral and churches. A ride 
around the island, 30 miles, over roads hard as iron, should not be 
omitted, when one can enjoy some magnificent scenery, and ride 
through sugar estates that net their owners (some of them) £3,000 and 
£1,000 per year. 


South of Basse Terre is a stretch of hills so dry and barren that they 
are little cultivated ; they terminate in a group surrounding a series of 
large salt ponds, sometimes a source of considerable revenue, and a 
great resort for plover, curlew, snipe, duck, and other water-birds. 
Monkeys also abound about here, and are often shot. St. Kitts may 
be reached either from St. Thomas direct, or from Antigua. The Que- 
bec S.S. Co.’s line will make it one of their ports of call before another 
season passes, thus giving access to the beautiful group comprised in 
this island—the two last mentioned lying north, and two south of it. 
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GAWD WAM ONU Neder, 


Population, 161,500. Area (with adjacent islands), 1800 Square Miles. 


This island, one of the few owned by the French, is situated on the 
16th degree of north latitude, forty miles south of Antigua, and com- 
prehends under its general name two islands—a low one and a moun- 
tainous. 

There are said to be no less than fourteen extinct craters in the 
mountain ridge of Guadaloupe proper, and in the southern termina- 
tion is a volcano yet somewhat active, from which, so recently as last 


MOUNT CARMEL. GUADALOUPE, 


January, the volume of sulphurous gases was so great as to prove very 
disagreeable to residents two miles from the crater. Smoke, steam and 
sulphur fumes are emitted, though there has been no eruption during the 
present century. More than fifty rivers descend to the sea; the forests 
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are large and dense, but contain little animal life, except doves, pigeons 
and small birds, and are almost entirely free from snakes and poisonous 
insects. 

The adjacent island of Grande Terre is not so large as the other, being 
but twenty miles by ten or fifteen, and is low and flat, but every avail- 
able foot is cultivated. The formation of Guadaloupe proper is volcanic, 
while that of Grande Terre is coralline, though probably built upon vol- 
canic tufa. The principal city is Point a Pitre, situated at the mouth of 
the Riviere Saleé, about midway the islands. There are few things here 
to attract, except a small though growing museum, and the great sugar 
refineries. The American consul resides here. It is a ride worth taking 
in the diligence from Point & Pitre to Basse Terre, forty miles away in 
south-west Guadaloupe—a town in every way attraetive and pictur- 
esque. It is the seat of government; contains the official buildings, a 
large stone fort, squares with fountains playing, and rivers dashing over 
rocky beds. A good road leads up the mountains, half-a-day’s ride, to 
the foot-hills of the voleano. Two hours from the town is the summer 
residence of the governor and officials, where they retreat to escape the 
heat and sickness of the coast. Down the coast a few miles is a wonder- 
ful spring which boils up through the surf, at high tide; and in the 
mountains are some delightful streams and warm baths—one, the bain 
jaune, being at the very base of the voleano. 

The hotels in this island are excellent, as West India hotels go. 

Towering above the hills is the voleano, to ascend which one must be 
especially prepared with guides and provisions. The trail winds among the 
coffee-trees of the plantations of the higher hills that can be seen from 
the steamer lying in the bay, until it enters the cool woods, where the 
trees are gigantic and are roped together with great vines and leaves, 
and a glimpse is obtained of tropical vegetation in all its rank luxuri- 
ance. A day is necessary for the ascent from the coffee plantations and 
return, and the start should be made before daylight, to reach the cone 
before the morning trade winds have set in and enveloped it in mist. 
This voleano is nearly 5,000 feetin height, and is mentioned as among the 
notable features of the island, by Columbus, who landed here first on 
his second voyage. (For a full description of the ascent of this volcano 
as well as of all the islands following, see ‘‘Canps in the Caribbees.’’) 


DOMINICA. 


Population, 27,000. Area, 291 Square Miles. 


Sailing southward, the voyager will find the islands to in- 
crease in attractiveness; the mountains attain to great alti- 
tudes, the cliffs to grander proportions, and the vegetation, that 
covers all as with a carpet, grows ranker and richer. The perfec- 
tion of insular loveliness is attained in Dominica and Martinique—two 
islands, lying one on either side the parallel of 15° north latitude. 
North of these islands no others equal them, either in the boldness with 
which their sea-worn cliffs shoot up from the waves, or in the luxuriance 
of the vegetation that covers them. They seem to realize the poet’s 
dream of breezy heights in proximity to tropic strands, Here the traveler 
will see exemplified the wonderful creative power of the hot, moist 
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climate of the West Indies in producing the giants of the vegetable 
kingdom. He will not be struck with 


ROSH AUS 


chief town of Dominica, but he will be interested in viewing the 
dilapidated shanties of the negroes, and he will be actively en- 
gaged in maintaining his equilibrium on the water-polished stones 
with which the streets are paved. Roseau is a quiet town, near 
a river, hemmed in between high hills and the sea. There are 
good stores, well filled with English goods; a good boarding-house, 
kept by Mrs. Ogilvie, and many attractive spots to visit—such as the 
fort, the garden, government house and Mome Bruce—all near or in 
town. Sprinkled here and there throughout the town are a few of the 
most hospitable people the sun ever shone upon. But for them Roseau 
might be considered as a mild purgatory, where, tourists may have to 
reside awhile before they can visit the delights “beyond. Lovely paths 
wind along the Caribbean coast, along beaches of. ‘eolden sand, shaded 
by drooping palms, and beneath towering cliffs, : swith views of sea and 
valley opening up at every turn. Take the brisé. bath leading up the 
mountains, and you may ascend, in an hour, from heated coast to cool 
and verdant mountains, and view wonders of vegetation that man but 
seldom sees. At an altitude of 400 feet, the tréetern makes its appear- 
ance ; soon you will be lost in admiration of the Fichness of the moun- 
tain flora, for there will be ferns and biguonias* ‘or chids, epiphytes and 
titlandsias, that are never seen out of the trapics—that are more at 
home in the Andes and along the Amazon phan in the West Indies. 
The trail is steep, but if you are mounted upon one of the island ponies, 
there is no danger ofa fall. At an elevation of 2,000 feet the giant trees 
are entirely enveloped in masses of air plants, hd the branches woven 
together by the climbing vines and bush- -LOP@ss , “After two hours’ riding 
you will reach the famous rays 
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NOUNTAIN LAKE, 


one of three occupying the basins of extinct craters. The writer, in 
company with Dr. Nicholls, of Roseau, thoroughly examined this 
lake, last July, in a boat carried up the mountains by two men, 
“the burden resting on their heads. It was most delightful to float 
upon the calm surface of this secluded sheet of water, at an elevation 
of 2,300 feet above the sea, surrounded by the rank-growing plants 
of the tropics. The aérial gardens seen here are in their greatest 
beauty, about the flowers of which dart and flutter gorgeous hum- 
ming-birds, resplendent in metallic huesof purple, garnet and green. 
Here, at the lakes, is the ‘‘marooning place,’’ where a cave, dug 
from the clayey bank, gives shelter from rains. If one chooses, 
he can equip himself in town, and start for the far windward coast, 
where live the last remnant of the Carib tribe—Indians in possession 
of these islands when discovered by Columbus. A five-hours’ row, down 
the Caribbean coast, brings you to Prince Ruperts, at the bottom of a 
magnificent bay, large enough to float a fleet. It is almost entirely 
abandoned to negroes and mulattoes, owing to the prevalence of 
malarial fever. The hills that guard this bay are pointed promontories, 
crowned with ruins of ancient forts. Gloomy mountains rise in the 
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interior, among which Mome Diablotin, said to be the highest in the 
chain, offers tempting bait to mountain climbers. Their wonders are 
manifold. Within two or three miles of Roseau, following a branch 
of the mountain trail, are the sulphur springs of Watton Wasen, and 
further in, at the extremity of the valley, are two grand falls of water, 
the highest said to be over 200 feet. A day can be comfortably spent in 
this valley and the adjoining one of Shawford, as in the latter the 
estates are planted with fragrant limes and dark-leaved cacaos. Near 
town is an interesting coffee plantation, where much information can 
be obtained from the gracious proprietor, regarding the culture of this 
interesting plant. A ride through the mountains to Grand Bay will 
reveal the most exquisite scenery in the islands. 

But the greatest wonder in the island—indeed, the greatest in the 
archipelago, is the valley of the 


BOILING LAKE. 


Until January, 1880, there existed a lake of heated water, in a valley 
of hot springs in the Hittle- known interior. Buta few people had vis- 
ited it—for it was diseovéred within a few years,—but their number con- 
stantly increased, until the genii of the volcanic district became dis- 
gusted at the intrusion nd let the water out of the lake. The lake has 
disappeared, and the ‘warm streams and cool springs that had formerly 
flowed beneath overhanging trees and vines now run over bare rocks, 
without a sign of leaf ox<branch in the valley. To reach this lake region, 
ride up to the mountain Pamlet of Landat and inquire for Jean Baptiste, 
the trustworthy guide of the mountains, who will guide you to any por- 
tion of the forest. Though the bridle- Bene is much improved and great- 
ly extended, the trip w ill consume an entire day; and it would be best 
to take up Haroee and provisions and commit yourself to the good 
offices of Jean Baptiste fer,‘at least, one night. 

The roadstead of Roseau is open and exposed to storms, but is very 


deep. 
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Population, 32,000. Area, 250 Square Miles. 


Next in size to Martinique, and second largest in the Lesser Antilles, 
it is famous for its picturesque appearance from the sea. There is much 
cultivable land and many hills and mountains and beautiful valleys. 
Castries, the port and capital, is rather hot. Lying at the end of a deep 
harbor surrounded by strikingly beautiful scenery, it is in a locality 
peculiarly well adapted for the propagation of fever, and this fact has 
given the island a reputation for unhealthiness that it does not deserve, 
for there are hills and valleys noted for their salubrity. The steamer 
draws up to the wharf here, a feat which is not possible in any other 
harbor, and the passenger can step on shore; and he should climb the 
hill and visit the broad savanna, where are the fort, signal station and 
government house—the view from here is superb. A most interesting 
operation is that of coaling, which is done here by women, who carry 
great lumps and baskets of coal upon their heads. 
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St. Lucia has its Soufriére, or sulphur mountain, though it is not now 
active. Its summit is an attractive spot, and rises 4,000 feet above the 
sea. It exhibits more the volcanic aspect than Mome Peleé, the extinct 
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voleano that towers above St. Pierre, in Martinique, which likewise 
attains a height of 4,000 feet. By far the most beautiful of the detached 
mountains that thrust themselves up from the sea are the 


AGAIN Ss 


Their height is variously estimated, but they are very high, symmetrical, 
trim peaks, shaped like pyramids, covered with green to their very 
tops. 
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> Le ViEN @EINGE 


Population and area about the same as Dominica. 


The seeming smallness of islands twenty-five or thirty miles in length, 
which, like St. Vincent, can be taken in ata glance, is thus accounted 
for by Kingsley: ‘‘Each outer line trends upward so surely to a single 
focus; each whole is so sharply defined between base-line of sea and its 
back-ground of sky, that, like a statue, each island is compact and 
complete in itself, an isolated and independent organism ; and therefore, 
like every beautiful statue, it looks much smaller than it really is. So 
perfect this isolation seems, that one fancies at moments that the island 
does not rise out of the sea, but floats upon it; that itis held in place, 
not by the roots of mountains and deep miles of lava-wall below, but by 
the cloud which has caught it by the top and will not let it go.”’ 

Kingston, the port of St. Vincent, has a large bay, guarded by bold 
promontories on either side. it lies on a plain between a background of 
hills and the sea. Six hundt ed feet above it, from the parapet of Fort 
Charlotte—a rocky fortress 1 perched upon a cliff_—is the farthest-reaching 
and loveliest view in the isiand of the sixty-mile line of the Grenadines. 
There are two hotels here, ; Near the jetty is the police barracks, a 
large building given up, ‘ts the enjoyment of some sixty negroes and 
colored men, who enact the farce of keeping the Poa in this peaceful 
island. Wee than a mile: from town is the governor’s residence, where 
are many valuable palms, and spice trees. 


There is no end to the “ossibilities of a winter spent in roaming 
about and over these beautiful AreP ie isles; but there is an end to all 
guide-books and to the time at one’s Pommard and let us hope, in 
closing, that the reader will be induced to measure our descriptions by 
his own experience among. the Lesser Antilles during the coming 
winter. ot 
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OF THE 


New York and Bermuda Mail 8. 8. Line, 
New York & Porto Rico Mail §. 8. Line, 
N.Y. & Windward Islands Mail 8.8. Line, 


OPERATED BY THE 


Ouebeé Steamship Co. 


New YORK: to. DHRMU DAL aye en, 20 eee Cabin, $30.00 
G oy < andsreturn. <1 2 ee + 50.00 
Bs fu AERP seo te Ne | 20d ee 20.00 
5) “4 ANGE RUE eae . ay 33.50 
% . I SE se ye ed Steerage, 15.00 

NEW XORK to Sy) ONS.2P. eyes. a eee | 
‘S. MAVAGUHZ) 2 Rigger. eee | Cabin, 50.00 
. ‘+ AGUADILLA, P. IWae 2 4 ob ea cee LUCUTSION BO tau 
i | PONCE Delis. ©. cum meccceeme | Steerage, 25.00 
e iS STs LHOMAS sea ky Penne 00: 

New York to ANTIGUA or GUADALOUPE.......... Cabin, 55.00 
: ‘i % BAGS, aay Oe Ber, Exeursion, 96.75 
3 af Z si ... ....Steerage, 27.50 
. “ Dominica or MARTINIQUE.......... Cabin, 595.00 
d s 5 2 frmteseaneaeeee Excursion, 96.75 
he : 4 as ....... Steerage, 27.50 
‘ ST) DUCLOGr BARBADOS. Uy igmeeee: Cabin, 60.00 
3 iM i Ae kee Excursion, 105.00 
vi 5 ° Oa See eee we Steerage, 30.00 
- COT PRINIDAD ¢aina See ; . ccs en Cabin, 175.00 
ui iH Ce ea Excursion, 131.25 
s ss CR 0 ODS: <3. ane Steerage, 937.50 


For Tickets, Staterooms, and all other 
information, apply to 


LEVE & ALDEN Genwrassm ete. 


207 Broadway, New York, 


PHILADELPHIA, 101 S. 5th St. 
MONTREAL, 202 St. James St. 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Gen, Agts., 
29 Broadway, New York. 


BOSTON, No. 5 State Street. 
QUEBEC, Opposite St. Louis Hotel. 


W. MOORE, Manager, 
Quehec and New York, 
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THE BLAIR TOUROGRAPH COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of The Tourograph & Amateur Photographers’ Materials 


433 WASHINGTON & 3 WINTER STS., BOSTON, MASS, 


THE TOUROGRAPH.—An instrument with which every Tourist, Explorer, Engineer or 
Traveler of any kind—lady or gentleman—can make Photographs. 

Simple and easy to use. A wonderful arrangement of simplified Photography. Send three-cent 
stamp for illustrated circular, price-list, etc., and twenty-five cents for artistic specimens of work. 


THE BLAIR TOUROGRAPH CO., 
Factory—Cambridgeport, Mass. 433 Washington Street. Room 34. 


RECORD OF DISCOVERY AND ADVENTURE. 


CAMPS IN THE CARIBBEES: 


Adventures of a Naturalist in the Lesser Antilles. 


BY FREDERI@GK AOBER. 
CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


A remarkably entertaining and instructive narrative of the adventures and dis- 
coveries of the author on a two years’ expedition, under the auspices of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, in the Lesser Antilles, in which he secured twenty-three new 
species of birds hitherto unknown, except to the natives, and including the here- 
tofore invisible ‘‘sun-set bird.’? The book is illustrated with cuts from photographs 
of the superb scenery—the natives, towns, and spots of local interest, and is, in all 
respects, a reliable book of reference for libraries, aS well as entertaining for gen- 
eral reading. 


<= 


“Mr. Ober, the author of this valuable book, is a citizen of Beverly, is well known 
in this city, and his lectures before the Essex Institute have been listened to with 
interest and profit. In 1876, under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution, he 
explored the Caribbees or Lesser Antilles—extending over eight degrees of latitude, 
between Porto Rico and Trinidad, connecting the Greater Antilles with the conti- 
nent of South America—the especial object being to bring to light their ornitholog- 
ical treasures. He took with him in his journeyings a camera, and was thus able to 
obtain pictures of any peculiarly interesting scene or object which presented itself. 
Thirty-four of these illustrations embellish the volume. We cordially commend 
this book as containing a vast amount of information of an entirely novel character, 
and confess to a feeling of local pride that Essex county has produced one more 
writer whose work will add so much to_ her reputation, and to whom we can point 
and say ‘This man was born here.’ We trust the “Camps in the Caribbees’ will 
meet the extensive circulation it merits.”—Salem Register. 


“We commend this book to all our readers.”— Nature. 


‘“ Wisely the author begins and ends his book at the Caribbees. And it is a wonder- 
ful disclosure. The descriptions of the islands, of the peoples, their personal habits, 
manners and customs, the little personal sketches which drop in so naturally into 
their places in the narrative, are all charmingly drawn. Illustrations of the habits 
ofthe people are many and very interesting. Thespecial work of the artist appears, 
not in the dry professional detail by chapters, but is woven into the narrative and 
made interesting tothe unprofessional reader. The learned will find in the appen- 
dix all the scientific terms and descriptions needed to convince them that this hunt- 
er of many camps in the Southern islands is a master in his professions and pursuits. 
We were more than interested, we were charmed, and we hail with pleasure the 
promise of the author given at the close of the preface to the book, that he may be 
induced to draw from his yet unpublished but voluminous notes, a volume devoted 
more especially to pure adventure, or in other words, a history of his two years of 
exciting but adventurous lifein thoseislands. Let us have it, Mr. Ober.”—A&.L. Press. 


‘Let me congratulate you on Ober’s ‘Camps in the Caribbees.’ The writings of 
naturalists on their travels are rarely dull reading, but I know of nothing in the 
narrative of Bartram, Wilson, Wallace, and others of their class which will better re- 
pay perusal than this well-written story of the explorations and adventures of our 
young Massachusetts traveler. I have read it with great satisfaction.”—The Poet, 
Whittier, to the Publishers. 


‘What we have nowbefore us isthe personal narrative of the author’s wanderings 
during two years with gun and camera, to the latter of which are due the excellent 
illustrations of tropical scenery which embellish these pages, the entire book form- 
ing one of the liveliest and most fascinating which it has fallen to our lot to read for 
manyaday. * * * JItis with regret that we reach the last page (there are only 366 
of them) in this engrossing volume; and we are only consoled by the statement in 
the preface, that there is much material which has not been drawn upon, which, 
should public and publishers pass a favorable verdict upon the present, may form a 
volume for another year. So mote it be!”—ZLondon Field. 


“Another good book is Mr. F. Ober’s ‘Camps in the Caribbees,’ in which he details 
his adventures in the Lesser Antilles, a region of the earth that is but little known 
to most of us. His book is very pleasant reading, and is adorned with many en- 
gravings, from his own photographs.”—Atlantic Monthly. 


“To imagine the scenes in which our naturalist wandered, it must be remem- 
bered that this ground is clothed in densely tangled and tropical forest. * * * #* 
He himself, being an amateur photographer, has been able to give in this book, not 
only verbal descriptions of the scenery, but also pictures, which have the merit of 
reproducing tropical scenery with a moderation and accuracy unusual in books of 
travel.”—London Atheneum. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth. With many Illustrations. $2.50. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


“GUION LINE” United States Mail Steamers, 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK FOR LIVERPOOL EVERY TUESDAY. 


S MS 
ARIZONA, 5,500 Tons; WYOMING, 3,716 Tons; NEVADA, 3,350 Tons ; ISCONSIN, 3.720 Tons; 
ALASKA, 6,500 Tons; ABYSSINIA, 3,376 Tons. 
The Passenger Accommodations on these Steamers are of the highest order, and the Table is equal to that of any other first-class Line. Each 
Steamer carries an experienced Surgeon, also Stewardess. Every possible attention is paid to insure comfort at sea. 
CABIN PASSAGE, $60, $80 and $100, according to location of Berths, all having the same Saloon privileges. 


For further particulars apply to 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 29 Broadway, New York. 


ALL WHO HAVE SEEN IT SAY THAT THE 


MARKS Improved Adjustable FOLDING CHAIR 


IS THE KINC OF ALL CHAIRS. 


The ladies say it is THE CHAIR OF ALL CHAIRS and the one article 
of furniture ‘“‘ altogether lovely.”’ 
THINK OF IT: 


A Parlor, A Lounge, 
Library, Full-length Bed and 
Invalid, Child’s Crib 


combined in 
one article. 


Smoking and ‘ 
Reclining Chair, * 


Can be folded to carry in the hand. 

Tt costs no more than any of the above-named separate articles, equal 
in quality of material and finish. 

Can be adjusted to any position desired, and so simple that a child 
can readily transform it from a chair into any of the above-described 
articles of furniture. Every chair is warranted and full satisfaction 
guaranteed. More than five thousand now in use. 

Orders by mail promptly supplied. 

Call and see it, or send stamp for catalogue, to insure prompt atten- 
tion. Address all orders and communications to the 


MARKS ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR COMPANY (Limited), 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
850 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
234 South Clark Street, = Re EG te ate cl = Chicago, Ill. 


ALLAN CINE ROYAL MATL STEAMSHIPS, 


COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING FLEET OF 


CAMs 


First-class, Clyde-built, Screw Steamships. 


STEAMER, TONS, STEAMER, TONS, 
PARISIAN . we - ic. sexe o 5400 NESTORTAN@eseee nce. 2700 
SAR-DINIAN(. sc) sess 4100 PRIUSSIAN seegeeeese. 3000 
POLYNESIAN (05.2.0. 4100 SCANDINAVIAN..... 3000 
SARMATIAN +i arencrs 3600 MANITOBAN......... 3150 
CIRCASSIA Nain. vente 4000 CANA. DIAN ie pisapta ss 2600 
MORAVTIAIN Sicineeer 3050 IDET GENIC TAIN Gioetrse er 2800 
PERV CANS eee 3400 Sa : WALDENSIAN........260c 
NOVA SCOTIAN...... 3300 CORINTHIAN .0--a8 2400 
HIBERNIAN) ...0... 62 3434 LUGERIN Eanes ee 2800 
GASPLEAING  wasinreas 3200 ACADIAN a eoutemeresk 1350 
AUS TRANG pastes 27.00 NEWFOUNDLAND... 1500 


Operating the following Trans-Atlantic Lines during Winter Season, Dec, rst to May rst: 


From BOSTON EVERY THURSDAY during Summer Season, May rst to Dec. ist. 


From QUEBEC EVERY SATURDAY, offering the shortest possible Sea Route, only FIVE DAYS 
from LAND to LAND. 


BALTIMORE & LIVERPOOL MAIL LINE, from BALTIMORE EVERY ALTERNATE 
TUESDAY, 9 A.M. 


For PARTICULARS AND TICKETS APPLY TO 


LEVER & AIDEN, General Passenger Agents, 


New York, 207 Broadway. Boston, 6 State St. Philadelphia, /0/ S, th St, 


THOMAS MACNIsu, 


GENERAL 


IMPORTER 


COMMISSION ARENT 


Sleek li touBaaW, is 


Havana Cigars a Specialty, 


Catalogue and Price List of 
American Novelties wanted. 


Will correspond with any man- 
ufacturer as to suitability of this 
and neighboring Islands, as a 
market for their wares. 


Henwood, Maciish & Co. 
SIS 


SULPHUR COMPANY 


SABA, D. W. I. 


C. HENWOOD, Sasa. 
THOS. MacNISH, St. Kirrs. 


Agents in New York— 
Messrs. F. G. Challenor & Co., 
96 WaLL STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


iG ROG BRS) & SON, 


MAKERS AND PRODUCERS OF 


SIDER AND VINEGAR 


aang aor oO aWeesteirngtor. SC., 


BeT. NORTH MOORE AND BEACH STREETS, 
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So 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF BOTTLING 


CIDER FOR WARM CLIMATES. 


eee 


2 It is made with great care from Newtown Pippin, Russet and 


Harrison Apples, and warranted to keep in any climate. 


FOX’S PATENT 
BREECH-LOADING SHOT GUN. 
> 


The new AMERICAN GUN is attracting the attention of our best sportsmen, not alone for 
its wonderful shooting powers, but from the fact that its simple and durable action, doing away 
as it does with the old-time hinge, makes it so little liable to get out of order, or loose and 
shaky, as is inevitablein the old system. The barrels slide to one side, admitting of no strain 
on the parts in opening and shutting; and it is of perfect workmanship throughout. Inspec- 
tion and use cannot fail to convince any one of its superiority over any gun yet produced. 
Prices range from $50 to $300. Send stamp for circular to 


THE AMERICAN ARMS COMPANY, 


103 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Every piece of this gun is duplicated, and if any portion give way, it can be replaced by 
sending to the above address. This will be appreciated in a country where mechanics and gun- 
smiths are inefficient, Mr. FRepDERICK OBER, author of ‘‘Camps in the Caribbees,’’ and well 
known throughout the Southern West Indies—as well as in the United States, as a writer on 
field sports—has used this gun for eight years, and prefers it above every other. If any of his 
numerous friends and correspondents wish to order one of these guns, through him, thus 
insuring the additional guaranty of his inspection, they can do so by addressing him, in care of 
the AMERICAN ARMS COMPANY. Hundreds of our best sportsmen join with Mr. Ober in 
recommending this arm as the ‘‘ Gun of the Future.” 
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WE SOLICIT YOU TO STOP AT THE 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


TS re, © Tela Pootonye 


OPPOS TER RIE “GRANDs CENTRAL (DEPOT. 


ELEVATOR AND ALL IMPROVEMENTS. 
Jz Over 450 elegantly-furnished Rooms. Also, richly-furnished 
suites for families, and fitted up at an expense of ONE MiLuion Dot- 


LARS. Notwithstanding this large outlay, rooms for single persons 
are reduced to $1.00 per day and upwards. 


CS On the European Blan. cy 


The Restaurant, Lunch and Wine Rooms, 


Supplied with the Best, at Moderate Prices, 


Toilet and Baggage Rooms for Ladies and Gents, where Coats, Valises, 
and Parcels can be left free. 


WV. D. GARRISON, Manager. 
GUESTS’ BAGGAGE TAKEN TO AND FROM THIS DEPOT FREE. 


The property on the corner of 42d Street and 4th Avenue is added to this Hotel, which 
gives to the Grand Union Hotel 475 rooms. We solicit you to gwe us atrial. 
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GEO. A. FARNHAM, Proprietor: 


Tourists, invalids and others who desire to pass the Winter in a balmy, healthy and 
tropical climate, will be pleased to learn that the noted Hamilton Hotel, at the Bermuda 
Islands, will be opened for the reception of guests November 1st, 1880. Said hotel has been 
greatly improved during the Summer, and the Zilectric Bell has been placed in every room, a 
fact which will be greatly appreciated by guests. The grounds have also been newly arranged 
and improved, so that all who may give us their patronage will find this hotel first-class in 
every particular ;—it is second to none, eitheras a Winter or Summer resort. . 

The hotel is most delightfully situated, commanding an extensive view of the harbor, 
the opposite shores of Paget and Warwick, and of numerous islands, the verdure of which is 
in charming contrast with the deep blue of the waters. The climate of Bermuda, in the 
Winter, is grateful to those coming from the ‘‘ icy North,’’—it is so soft and refreshing to the 
invalid,—seeming to give one, the moment he steps upon the island, anew lease of life. The 
foreign aspect which seems to possess everything adds such an interest that one is constantly 
amused. The roads are very picturesque, in many places cut out from the solid rock, from the 
interstices of which numerous delicate flowers spring and blossom all Winter. Many of our 
choice plants grow in great profusion along the by-ways and highways, while the bananas and 
other beautiful trees adorn the whole island. Bermuda, with time and the proper care, could 
be made one of, if not the ‘‘ Garden of the World.’ There is always some pleasant diversion 
in store, such as picnics, lawn-parties, sailing-parties, military displays, excellent fishing, balls, 
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“thedtiieats, ana in. “tact nompptaae to suit the grave and tHie'p gay. Phe | inhabitants are ‘Kind and 
e hospitable, ando Gne nieets péople from all parts of. the world, thus varying society and making g 


it attractive. 


: va 


The Table is supplied with all seasonable delicacies to be found in home or foreign .. , 
markets, A vegetable garden has recently | been agora, 80 that an } abupagnces of Trealy y 


a > regetables will Be: ‘onthe ‘table each day. 


oe 4 =o au 
post, besides it is the Winter-quarters for ae North-Atlantic Squadron. 


The Proprietor will Bay. to all that no:pains shall be spared, to make is hotel homsnkp and 
agreeable to all who may favor him with their patronage. a 


- Come and. Lenjoy one seagon, away from the ‘ hoary, breath of the Ice King.” 


; wn % # 3b —— 

Points of Interest.—St. George, 12 miles; Moore’s Calabash Tree, 8 miles; Joyce 
Caves; 8smiles} bight-house, ¥*miles; Dock-yard,. 15 miles? Somerset,’ 12 miles; Harrington 
Sound, 9 miles; Devil’s Hole, 9 miles; Military Barracks, 14 mile; Fairy Land, 1} miles; 
Walsingham Caves, 8 miles; Flatts, 4 miles, Carriages can be had on application at the office. 
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-THE QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


The Quebec Steamship’'Company, of Quebec, Canada, incorporated iii 1867, have for the ~ 


last six years run a direct line Of steamers from New York to Bermuda, under a mail contract 
with the Bermuda government. The steamers of this line are all British-built iron steamers, of 


as ,A thousand ek 800). fons’ and over 5. and, “during. the six years. they have. .been run with an .. 


unexampled regularity. The schedule of sailing days is named for six months in advance. 
During this long period-the Company has fiad- the satisfaction of running its boats without 
failing to comply with the time-table and without any serious mishap or-delay. To meet the 
growing passenger travel The Quebec Steamship Company are now building in England a new 


and pawerful s steamer. 50s per’ cent. larger than any ship heretofore sent. to Bermuda. This . ° 


boat will be about 2,000 tons, and will have cabin accommodation of the most improved style 


* for-one hundred first-class passengers, and with numerous water-tight:compartments and ~~ 


every improvement for safety at sea. Her speed will also exceed that of any steamer hereto- 

fore on the route. It is *¢ontemplated to make the distan¢e from port to port in fifty hours. 

This steanver will) be ‘onthe route in March, 1881. At, the present-:time the Company is: 

3 ‘running the: S. S. aS Bermuda”? and the S, S.-“ Flamborough,” both iron Steamers of over 

*"- 7,000 tons, fitted” in every way for the ‘comfort of passengers, and provided with every 

, appliance for safety at sea. The tables are. iepished with the, best oo Sverzthing, Bro 
~>*-gurable in*thé New York markets. | | . 
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For information regarding Steamers and Passage apply to 


LEVE & ALDEN, 207 Broadway, New York City. 


» unt e HE. AMERICAN HOTEL, 


Saratoga, N: Y.;having been léased by the proprictor of this"Hotel and H. K. Bush; of Troy, 
N. Y., Revere Hotel, will. be ‘opened for the reception oF guests June Ist, 1881, greatly im- 
proved and newly furnished. 


& 
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WINTER TOURS 10. TO THE TROPICS, 
i a Si Lawrence, Berm, Dru an West India Lines 


OF THE 
“QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
Bermuda, Porto Rico, St. Thomas, Antigua, Guadaloupe. Dominica, Martinique, 
St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, 


_ Via tthe New York and West India Routes of the Quebec Steamship Company. 


NEW YORK & BERMUDA MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE, 


The first class Iron steamship ‘‘ FLAMBOROUGH ”’ (1000 tons), having excellent passenger 
accommodation, will sail from the Company’s new pier, 47. North, River, every alternate Thursday, from 
November 4th till April, when, during the months of April, May, and June, steamers will ieave every 
Thursday at 3 P. M. 

8@5~ Connection is made at Bermuda with Steamers for Jamaica, leaving Bermuda Monthly 
Cabin passage, Bermuda to Jamaica, First Cabin, $40; Second Cabin, $30. 


New York, Porto Rico & St. Thomas Steamship Line. 


Composed of the commodious Iron Steamship “ BERMUDA ”’ (1160 tons), “ HADJI''(1200 tons). Both 
Steamships have excellent Passenger Accommodation. 


SAILING FROM PIER 47 (NEW NUMBER), NORTH RIVER, ALTERNATELY EVERY TWENTY DAYS, 


For St. John’s, Aguadifla, Mayaguez, Ponce, Arroyo, and Humacao in Porto Rico. 
Connecting with Steamer for St. Thomas. 


NEW YORK & WINDWARD ISLANDS STEAMSHIP LINE 


TO ANTIGUA, GUADALOUPE, DOMINICA, MARTINIQUE, ST. LUCIA, BARBADOS, TRINIDAD. 


The first-class Iron Steamships ‘‘ MURIEL” (1200 tons) and"ALHAMBRA’ (1008 tons). 
Both these vessels have excellent Passenger Accommodation and are scheduled to sail from Pier 
47 (new number) alternately 


Steamship * MURIEL,’ November 20th ; Steamship ALHAMBRA December 15th, 
AND THEREAFTER ALTERNATELY EVERY THREE WEEKS. 


Tickets are for sale at all principal Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada. 
For passage and information of the above routes, applyfo LEVE & ALDEN, General Passenger Agents, 207 Broadway, New Vork. 
For freight or passage, apply to A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 28 Broadway, New York (Entrance, 2 Morris Street). 


‘W. MOORE, Manager, Quebec. 


